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1.  THEMES  AND  MOTIFS 

Compared  with  the  preceding  era  of  Romanticism,  Ukrainian  literary  realism  substantially  expanded  the  repertoire  of 
its  narrative  possibilities.  Shedding  populist  poetic  stereotypes  with  their  traditional  similes  and  verbal  cliches  (particularly  at 
the  time  of  plot  transitions  or  pauses  in  the  narrative  that  focus  on  portraiture  or  landscape),  Ukrainian  literature  was 
gradually  developing  a  manner  of  “objective”  narration,  whose  main  distinctive  feature  lay  in  the  creation  of  what  Roland 
Barthes  has  called  “the  reality  effect,”'  namely,  the  representation  of  objects  of  a  work's  discursive  realm  that  may  have  no 
connection  to  the  unfolding  of  the  event  structure  of  the  fictional  world;  while  generation,  however,  an  illusion  of  reality  of 
events  and  characters.  This  narrative  specificity  of  a  realist  work  was  closely  tied  to  its  ideological  intent:  to  represent  events 
within  a  system  of  causal  linkages,  grounding  the  movement  of  a  character  in  his  or  her  social,  psychological  (and  often 
genetic  hereditary)  dependency. 

Thematically  such  a  text  was  determined,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  legacy  of  narrative  models  of  Romantic  literature. 
(For  instance,  the  theme  of  the  fallen  women  pokrytka,  actualized  by  the  Romantic  Shevchenko,  continued  its  successful 
existence  in  the  works  of  realist  prose  writers,  and  even  with  later  modifications  in  Modernist  writing,  for  example  in  the  early 
works  of  Vynnychenko.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  thematic  thesaurus  of  realism  was  dictated  by  the  non-fictional  variables  of 
external  life,  for  representation  of  so-called  “real”  events  offered  the  best  answer  to  this  style’s  principal  realistic  orientation. 

The  thematic  contours  of  a  realist  text  were  concretized  through  a  series  of  key  motifs,  such  as:  family,  money, 
popular  rebellion,  the  seduced  maiden,  the  intelligentsia's  service  to  the  people,  the  destruction  of  patriarchal  daily  life, 
criminality,  Rastignac-like  career-rise — thereby  creating  a  distinct  motif  structure.  In  the  Ukrainian  realist  novel  the  motifs  of 
popular  uprisings  and  of  the  seduced  maiden  came  to  dominate,  becoming,  as  it  were,  topoi  of  rebellion  and  prostitution,  as 
evidenced  by  the  writings  of  the  two  central  figures  of  Ukrainian  realism:  Ivan-Nechui-Levyts’kyi  in  his  Mykola  Dzheria  and 
Burlachka,  and  Panas  Myrnyi  in  Khiba  revut’  voiy  iak  iasla  povni  and  Poviia,  each  pair  forming  a  kind  of  gendered  dyptych. 

In  Ukrainian  literature  before  realism,  the  topos  of  prostitution,  which  is  our  subject  here,  was  almost  undeveloped. 
Even  in  Nechui-Levyts’ky’s  Burlachka  Vasylyna  finishes  her  life  as  a  poviia,  only  very  cursorily  articulated,  in  a  legal  and 
happy  marriage,  counter  to  the  readers'  expectations.  Therefore  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  narrative  repertory  we 
encounter  in  Panas  Myrnyi  he  developed  at  the  same  time  as  Europe’s  and  Russia’s  best  authors,  such  as  Zola, 
Maupassant,  and  Tolstoy;  sometimes  Myrnyi  even  outpaced  them.  For  instance,  his  novel  Poviia  was  conceived  in  1878, 
and  its  first  version  was  completed  in  1882.  By  comparison,  Zola’s  novel  Wana  was  published  in  1880,  Maupassant’s  short 
story  collection  Mademoiselle  Fifi  in  1883,  and  Tolstoy  began  his  work  on  The  Resurrection  only  in  1889.  Note  the  statement 
by  Ivan  Bilyk,  Myrnyi’s  brother,  critic  and  co-author,  in  a  letter  to  Myrnyi: 

Tbi,  noBTopnio,  b  MaaopoccnncKOM  anTeparype  aBnenne  HOBoe — He  no  npMeiviaM,  a  no  mothbom.  Y  reSa 
copMaabHbie  moimbn,  KOTopbix  flOHfle>Ke  Mbi  He  xOTeaM  m  He  yivieaM  M3o6pa>KaTb.  FlbmbHMKOB  He  oujMSaeTcn:  y 
Tebn  BKyc  tbpaHuyacKHM...^ 

It  is  worth  remarking  that  the  theme  of  prostitution  in  its  many  different  variants  became  the  leitmotif  of  almost  all  of 
Myrnyi’s  oeuvre.  Let  us  recall  that  the  first  prose  work  of  the  then  only  twenty-three-year-old  writer  was  the  story  “Lykhyi 
poputav”  about  the  young  pokrytka  named  Varka  who  drowns  her  baby;  then  came  the  story  “P’ianytsia”  about  the  young 
woman  Natalia  who  is  seduced  by  the  panych  Ivan  Mykytovych  and  later  becomes  a  drunkard,  a  flea  market  trader,  and  a 
poviia.  In  the  story  “Lykho  davnie  i  s’ohochasne”  the  peasant  woman  Maryna  sells  her  daughter  Kylyna  to  a  panych.  In  the 
novel  Khiba  revut'  voiy  iak  iasla  povni  the  prostitution  topos  is  actualized  in  the  subplot  of  Maksym  Fludz’  and  his  wife 
moskalykha  lavdoshka.  Chipka’s  mother-in-law,  and  a  former  drunkard  and  poviia.  This  topos  reappears  with  an  unexpected 
twist  in  the  story  “Lovy,”  where  a  gendarme,  having  married  an  instytutka,  conducts  a  police  raid  at  a  hotel  frequented  by 
prostitutes  and  finds  in  one  of  the  rooms  his  young  wife.  Finally,  in  the  novel  Poviia,  which  Myrnyi  reworked  continuously 
through  his  entire  creative  career,  this  topos  is  represented  in  its  fullest  form.  In  a  letter  to  Mykhailo  Staryts’kyi  dated  15 
November  1881  the  author  wrote  the  following  about  the  central  concept  of  his  work: 

foaOBHa  iflen  Moei  npaqi — BMCTaBMTM  npoaejapiaTKy  i  npocTHTyiKy  cboronacHy,  Ti  nobyj  b  ceai  (nepma 
nacTHHa),  b  mIctI  (flpyra),  Ha  canabKOMy  manxy  (Tpeia)  i  aoaiflTMHHio  (HeTBepra).  fypTOM  ycio  apapio  n  HasBaa 
rioein.  L|iGK)  HasBOK)  aapofl  oxpecTMB  6e3  apMCTaHOBMma  tmhhiohmx  arofleii,  a  Hawbiabiije  ycboro  apocTMTyrOK.^ 

The  prostitute,  occpying  society’s  lowest  stratum  and  satisfying  for  pay  the  “true,”  that  is,  the  phisical  needs  of  its 
members,  serves  as  ready-made  material  that  sheds  light  on  the  deep  “reality”  of  life  and  therefore  serves  as  an  ideal 
subject  for  depiction  in  a  realist  work.''  Mykhailo  Rudnyts’kyi  noted  that 

peaaiCT  xone  nepeflaiM  Bpa>KiHHa  „fliMCHOCTM”  tmm,  iqo  3MaabOByBaTMMe  sobcIm  cipnx  aioflew  cepefl 
HaMSBMHaMHiUJMX  obCTaBMH.  Yci  Ti,  XTO  flOCi  HB  3a3HaaM  HeCTM,  moS  HaSMBaTMCH  repOHMM,  CTaayTb  HMMM 
aBTOMaiMHHO  -  HaeHM  HaMHM>KHOI  CyCniabHOi  BepCTBM^. 
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The  general  contours  of  the  narrative  about  the  prostitute  in  Ukrainian  realist  literature  were  shaped  by  a  tendency 
towards  compassion  for  the  wronged  (seduced  and  abandoned)  young  woman,  developed  already  by  the  Sentimentalists 
and  the  Romantics  (Kvitka,  Vovchok,  Shevchenko).  All  the  stories  of  unhappy  iove  (such  as  Kvitka’s  Marusia  and 
Shevchenko's  “Kateryna”)  or  about  the  landowner  who  rapes  a  serf  girl  (as  in  Marko  Vovchok’s  “Odarka”)  are  forerunners  of 
the  prostitute  plot:  while  the  Romantic  convention  cautioned  the  heroine  against  moral  downfall,  the  Realist  one,  on  the 
contrary,  foresaw  it.  Thus,  while  Odarka,  raped  by  her  master  in  Marko  Vovchok’s  story,  cannot  endure  the  torment  in  her 
conscience  and  soon  dies  from  shock,  the  tempted  Khrystia  in  Panas  Myrnyi's  work  continues  her  downward  spiral  to  moral 
and  physical  catastrophe,  passing  through  all  the  stages  of  a  poviia's  life. 

This  thematic  point  itself  highlights  the  difference  in  the  way  the  theme  of  prostitution  is  conceptualized  in  Ukrainian 
and  other  European  literatures.  Thus,  for  example,  in  French  literature  (in  the  first  instance  in  Maupassant)  the  prostitute’s 
story  tends  to  elicit  recognition,  rather  than  compassion,  as  evidenced  by  one  of  the  principal  plot  patterns  (along  with  that  of 
“seduction”)  which  is  constructed  as  a  meeting  between  a  writer  (or  another  thinking  subject)  and  a  prostitute  and  hearing 
her  life  story.  An  excellent  example  of  this  type  can  be  found  in  Maupassant's  short  story  “Odyssey  of  a  Prostitute.”  At  the 
same  time,  in  Russian  literature  the  dominant  intent  was  directed  at  the  salvation  of  the  woman  (Dostoevsky,  Tolstoy).  Count 
Nekhliudov  in  The  Resurrection,  meeting  a  few  years  after  the  seduction  Katiusha  Maslova,  now  sentenced  to  hard  labor, 
experiences  pangs  of  conscience  and  joins  her  (even  against  her  will)  on  the  road  to  Siberia,  hoping  thereby  to  help  her  and 
to  atone  for  his  sin. 

2.  NARRATIVE  STRUCTURE 

The  character  level  of  the  prostitute  narrative  is  represented  by  several  actant  roles.*’  Thus  the  hero,  frequently 
present  in  Russian  and  French  texts  (a  lonely  intelligentsia  man:  a  student,  a  revolutionary,  a  journalist,  a  writer,  an  artist) 
occupies  in  relation  to  the  prostitute  a  position  of  generosity,  as  her  well-wisher.  Fie  either  sympathizes  with  her  and  studies 
her  (like  Maupassant’s  writer-heroes),  or  tries  to  save  her  (like  Tolstoy’s  Nekhliudov).  But  in  Myrnyi’s  Poviia  this  role  is 
absent.  A  pale  suggestion  of  a  hero  of  this  type  can  be  found  only  in  “P’ianytsia,”  where  the  panych  Ivan  Mykytovych  offers 
marriage  to  Natalia,  who  had  been  seduced  by  his  brother  Petro;  however,  while  genuinely  moved,  she  refuses.  The 
absence  of  the  role  of  the  hero  in  Myrnyi  can  be  explained  by  the  specific  construction  of  the  narrative  point  of  view.  For  if  in 
the  works  of  French  and  Russian  realists  the  narration  is  presented  from  a  point  of  view  proximate  to  the  hero,  or  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  prostitute  herself  (but  only  as  a  narrative  within  a  narrative),  in  Myrnyi’s  novel  the  story  of  the  poviia 
Khrystia  is  presented  from  a  point  of  view  that  in  the  “plane  of  judgment,”  to  use  Boris  Uspensky’s  terminology,^  is  close  to 
the  position  of  the  heroine. 

The  actant  role  of  the  heroine  is  usually  realized  either  by  a  professional  prostitute  who  works  in  a  bordello  or  walks 
the  streets,  or  the  cocotte  or  kept  woman  (as  in  Zola’s  novel  Nana).  Fler  age,  beauty  and  moral  qualities  can  fluctuate  in  the 
extreme,  although  more  often  than  not  she  is  a  beautiful  young  woman  with  a  good  heart.  In  the  story  of  Khrystia  Prytyka 
Myrnyi  introduced  almost  all  the  basic  plot  devices  used  by  writers  in  creating  the  typical  story  of  a  girl’s  decline:  seduction, 
being  passed  from  one  man  to  another,  boarding  with  a  kind  older  man  (Kolisnyk),  his  death,  and  the  final  transformation  of 
the  heroine  into  a  “fallen  woman.” 

While  an  antihero  is  a  feature  in  few  plots  of  European  realist  narratives  about  prostitutes,  in  Poviia  he  performs 
several  specific  functions,  the  main  one  being  the  initial  seduction  of  the  heroine  (Hryhorii  Protsenko).  The  anti-heroine  (who 
figures  in  realist  plots  far  less  frequently  than  the  antihero)  is  also  present  in  Myrnyi’s  novel:  it  is  Khrystia’s  friend,  the 
prostitute  Maryna,  who  is  distinguished  from  the  heroine  by  her  cynicism.  The  prostitution  topos  in  realist  literature  was 
developed  as  a  means  for  analyzing  the  contradictions  of  social  morality,  although  this  realist  goal  was  reached  which  the 
help  of  Romantic  techniques  of  doubling  and  contrast,  creating  such  obvious  binaries  as  hero/antihero,  heroine/anti-heroine, 
as  well  as  heroine  (prostitute)/antihero  (client).**  Thus  Maryna,  after  marrying  the  panych  Dovbnia,  leaves  him  of  her  own 
volition  to  return  to  prostitution. 

3.  INITIATION 

For  all  the  frankness  and  openness  in  stories  about  prostitutes,  the  sex  act  itself,  as  a  rule,  is  not  represented  in  any 
way,  although,  naturally,  it  is  implied.  Flere  one  can  single  out  such  stages  in  sexual  relations  as  the  “first  seduction”  of  the 
heroine,  sexual  intimacy  with  a  series  of  more  or  less  individualized  clients,  commercial  sex,  and  sympathy  or  even  love  for  a 
client.  The  heroine's  sexual  initiation  that  was  normally  supposed  to  take  place  within  marriage,  takes  the  form  of  seduction, 
thereby  casting  the  heroine  out  of  “polite  society”  and  forcing  her  into  the  role  of  prostitute.  The  heroine  appropriates  the 
mentality  characteristic  of  this  role,  a  mentality  imposed  upon  her  by  society  and  her  clients.®  Flere  one  must  touch  at  least 
briefly  upon  the  question  of  semioticization  of  artistic  space  in  the  process  of  conceptualization  of  the  prostitution  topos  in  the 
Ukrainian  realist  novel.  The  basic  underlying  opposition  here  is  the  binary  “country  versus  city.”  For  every  girl  living  in  a 
village  was  under  the  constant  control  of  the  community  (hromada)  which  regimented  the  sexual  behavior  if  its  members. 
Thus,  a  maiden  had  no  moral  right  to  meet  a  male  youth  during  the  day  or  talk  to  him  in  the  presence  of  other  villagers,  but 
she  had  the  right  (and  in  a  certain  sense  was  required)  to  attend  evening  gatherings  (vechornytsi,  dosvitky),  gaining  there 
her  fist  sexual  experiences,  which  had  to  be  limited  to  kisses,  caresses,  and  spending  the  night  together.  This  enabled  girls 
to  enter  marriages  as  virgins.  Repressive  measures  that  followed  violation  of  these  norms  included  vile  rumors  (pohani 
chutky,  nedobryi  pohoios)  which  led  to  the  girl  being  shunned  by  the  community,  as  well  as  various  physical  manipulations 
and  rituals.  In  Poviia  Myrnyi  presents  the  story  of  a  girl  who  lost  her  virginity  before  marriage,  as  narrated  in  the  novel  by 
baba  Oryshka.  In  punishment  the  girl  had  her  hair  shorn,  and  was  then  tarred  and  feathered  and  paraded  naked  through  the 
village.’*’  It  is  important  to  note  that  in  passing  the  boundary  from  country  to  city  for  a  girl  meant  leaving  the  semiotic  space  of 
the  country  and  an  implicit  marking  of  her  in  the  village  as  a  poviia.  For  the  community,  whom  the  novel  characterized  as 
hundred-eyed  bunch  of  pesple  (“stooka  kupa  iiudet’),  thereby  loses  control  over  the  girl  and  the  accompanying  repressive 
functions.  The  former  villager,  Khrystia’s  friend  Maryna,  in  a  relationship  with  the  panych  Dovbnia  and  even  planning  to 
marry  him,  remarks, 

„R  renep  oflpisaHa  cxnba  ofl  xnibal  A  b  ceno  n  ne  nifly.  More  n  raM  ne  Sannna?  LLI06  KO>KHe  na  reSe 

nanbqeM  iMKano?  oni  BnbnBano?  He  tIjibkh  CBliy,  iqo  b  bIkhI — 3a  bIkhom  (ioro  SinbLue!..”" 
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By  way  of  contrast,  a  country  girl  just  arrived  in  the  city  seeking  work  is  automatically  viewed  by  city  dwellers  as 
honest  and  decent:  „fleBKa  KaK  ecrs  flesKa — HacToainan!  He  naujnx  ropoflCKnx  mniox,”  the  landowner  Seleznev  says  about 
Khrystla.  The  Panych  Dovbnia  thinks  the  same  in  his  admiration  of  Khrystia: 

..Oge  Tax!  Oge  CMax!  L|e  ne  ropoflCbKa...  xnbopxa,  ne  nansHKa,  mo  y  ix  >KMnax  saMicTb  xpoBl  rene  SypnKOBMM 
KBac  aSo  cnpiBepb.  L|a — sanenena  conpeM;  y  cei  xpoB — oroHb”'^ 

In  contrast  to  other  authors,  Myrnyi  describes  the  heroine's  first  sexual  experience  in  detail.  While  Zola  and  Tolstoy 
as  a  rule  present  the  heroine's  seduction  in  a  summary  flashback,  merely  stating  the  fact,  Myrnyi  devotes  sixty  pages  of  text 
to  it,  presenting  all  the  stages  of  the  process:  from  the  heroine's  first  erotic  feelings  to  the  moment  when  she  is  thrown  out  of 
her  master's  house  for  her  erotic  liaison  with  the  panych.  This  extended  treatment,  it  seems,  was  meant  to  emphasize  the 
sincerity  of  Khrystia's  feelings,  her  purity  and  naivete.  The  description  of  the  heroine's  physiological  erotic  reactions  to  the 
panych s  caresses  is  dominated  by  plant  phraseology  that  emphasizes  the  natural  and  unconscious  aspect  of  the 
sensations: 

pyxa  nannneBa  UKOcb  rpie,  nocKone;  Xpncrn  nepBona,  hk  MaxlBKa,  cxnnnna  roooBy  na  oflMH  6iK  I  npnflaBMoa 
niflSopiflflBM  iioro  pyxy  flo  CBoei  mni.  Bona  nonyna,  nx  Ti  ceppe  saSnnocn,  nx  pyx  y  rpyflnx  saTHyBcn,  bmcoxo 
niflHlMaiOHM  nOBHe  ornio  ooho...  y  Xpncri  >x  on!  ropinn-nariariM...  flyx  y  rpyflnx  ipe  fly>XHe  cnepno,  xpoB  ipe  Sinbuje 
Bflapnria  b  nnpe,  a>x  b  yxax  liiyMlno.  ^ 

The  same  botanical  vocabulary  can  be  noted  at  the  moment  when  Khrystia  for  the  first  time  views  herself  in  a  mirror: 

...BOHa  sflaBanacn  ne  noobOBOio  xbItxok)  flOBrocrebooio,  or  nx  Mapnna,  a  noBHOio  oropoflHoio 
MaprapMTXOK),  ipo  Tax  ipnpo  xoflnon  xono  nei  neBTOMHi  fliBoni  pyxn,  flornnflann  HeBcnnyipi  oni,  xo>XHy  Syp'sHnny 
nponomoioHM,  pano  ii  Benip  nooMBaioHM...  Bin!  bmiumtI  pyxaBa  Bnnaflaon  3  reMHoi  xopcejxn,  mob  nynox  xbItox, 
HaB'naaHMM  na  pyxn;  xopcerxa  HOpHioa,  a  cnrpeBa  cniflHnpn  nepBOHlria  HesHMCJieHHMMM  XBlTonxaMM,  mob  noonHa 
cepefl  nicy,  rycTO  yxpnra  TpaB'nnxaMn'''. 

It  is  may  be  noted  that  Nechui-Levyts'kyi  uses  similar  phraseology  in  his  description  of  Vasylyna's  contemplation  of 
herself  in  the  mirror  in  “Burlachka,”  as  Tamara  Hundorova  has  remarked  in  her  essay  “Zhinka  i  dzerkalo.”'^ 

In  Myrnyi's  novel  the  heroine's  sexual  initiation  first  takes  the  form  of  voyeurism,  when  Khrystia  spies  on  the  amorous 
liaison  between  the  panych  and  his  kuma,  a  much  older  woman  named  Pystyna  Ivanivna: 

«LL|o  >x  ce  >x  BOHO  6yfle?»  —  nopyMana  Xpncrn  I  niflBena  ronoBy.  flBepi  bynn  He  npMHMHeHi,  ipinHHa 
aaBUJMpujXM  3  flonoHK)  flaBana  Ha  Bce  BinbHO  flMBMTMCb.  «HeB>xe  I  BOHa?..»...  Mopo3  nane  npoMinoB  BnoflOB>x 
XpMCTMHOi'  cnMHM...  <<7  Hei  >x  HonoBix...  y  Hei  flBlMxo  fllTeM...  Bona  —  xyMa  Morol»  —  pyMana  XpHcrn  I  Horocb  caMa 
ce6e  bonnacn'® 

Later  Khrystia,  having  fallen  in  love  with  Protsenko,  allows  him  to  kiss  her  from  time  to  time,  and  then  learns  from  her 
friend  Maryna  that  she's  going  to  her  own  panych  “na  soderzhaniie."  Thus  the  heroine  undergoes  as  it  were  an  informational 
initiation  into  being  a  poviia,  compares  her  maidenly  sexual  experience  with  that  of  her  friend,  and  only  then  gives  herself  to 
Protsenko.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  heroine  perceives  this  initiation,  this  sexual  liaison  with  a  person  from  a  higher  social 
stratum,  as  a  change  in  her  own  social  rank.  The  heroine  hears  from  the  servant  Mar'ia  that  many  young  society  women 
chase  after  Protsenko,  even  the  priest's  wife — but  he  chooses  her,  Khrystia.  This  flatters  the  heroine  and  allows  her  to  think 
of  herself  as  a  panianka-. 

„HeB>xe  bIh...  bIh,  nanwH,  ipo  3a  hmm  rannioTbCH  nananxM  3  ycboro  Micra,  —  Mene  moSMTb?..  HeB>xe  ra 
nonaflH,  ipo,  xa>xyTb,  nx  xapTMHa  xopoiua,  He  nofloSanacb  (ioMy?  A  n...  n  —  npocia  fllBxa?  —  MOMy  noflobanacn?.. 
Ope  flMBHOl”'^ 

4.  PROSTITUTION  AND  FAMILY 

If  marriage  is  normally  considered  the  natural  setting  for  a  woman's  sexual  initiation,  it  is  understandable  that  the 
conceptualization  of  the  prostitution  topos  cannot  avoid  the  family-related  aspect  of  the  plot.  In  some  cases  we  observe 
prostitution  itself  being  granted  familial  features,  in  others — there  is  a  plot  collision  between  family  and  prostitution.  A 
characteristic  Russian  variant  of  this  superimposition  of  prostitution  onto  the  family  is  the  motif  of  “introduction  of  the 
prostitute  into  the  home  with  the  rights  of  a  wife,”  represented  through  such  cliches  as  the  fake  marriage,  and  even  on  the 
level  of  small  details,  such  as  “having  tea  together.”  We  find  analogous  situations  in  Myrnyi  as  well.  Already  Khrystia's  first 
master,  Ulas  Zahnybida,  tempted  by  her  youth  and  beauty,  implores  her  in  the  middle  of  the  night: 

„A  OT  ipo  H  ToSi  cxa>xy...  Xoneiu  Syrn  SaraHxoio,  xoflMTM  y  icoBxax,  y  sonori?  [...]  Tm  SaHMoa  oiy 
sfloxnnxy?  —  TxnyBiiJM  naobpeM  na  xlMHaiy,  cnMiaBcn  SaraMbipa.  [...]  CTMpxa-bpMpxal..  A  tm  mbhI  nxpas  nip 
HopoB  niplMUJoa...”'® 

Later  Protsenko  tells  Khrystia, 

«3Hai'LiJb  LUO?  fli>xpeMO  nha,  n  noipy  y  rybepniio,  noxnonoHy  cobi  nepeBopy,  BisbMy  I  Tebe  3  coboio. 
TaMTO  MM  3a>XMBeMO  TMXO  Ta  Tiiobol»'® 

When  Protsenko  and  Khrystia  remain  alone  in  the  house,  he  indeed  invites  her  to  have  tea  together,  which  was  also 
tied  to  the  idea  of  family  life,  and  of  the  heroine  as  the  mistress  of  the  house: 

«BypeMO  nMTM  naM  yxyni.  Xoh  pas  nobany,  nx  mm  bypeMO  >xmtm  xonMCb,  — cxasaB  bIh...  HaM  nocipanM  mmtm 
y  ctotiobIm,  pe  3aB>xpM  naHM  n'lOTb;  bIh  no  opMH  bix  ctotiv,  bohb  HanpOTM  Moro.  Bo>xel  nxa  BOHa  ipacnMBa!  Ynepuje 
3popy  BOHa  Hye  plBHOio  cebe  3  hmm,  boMSbxoio  po  Moro...”  “ 

Similarly,  when  Khrystia,  then  still  staying  with  her  last  master,  Kolisnyk,  sits  alone  by  the  samovar,  her  interior 
monologue  unfolds  in  the  same  plane  of  tea-taking: 

CaMa  bioH  caMOBapy,  Hap  CTaxanoM  naio,  xoTpMM,  neponMTMM  I  xotiophmm,  ctohb  xotio  Hei.  Haipo  Moro 
pOnMBaTM,  XOTIM  Hi  3  XMM  pOHMTM?^' 
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In  this  context  the  episode  in  the  novel  when  the  not  yet  seduced  Khrystia  for  the  first  time  serves  the  samovar  with 
tea  to  Zahnybida  (who  will  later  try  to  seduce  her)  and  having  accidentally  tilted  it,  burns  her  hand  acquires  special  meaning. 
The  metaphor  is  obvious:  the  young  woman  is  burned  precisely  by  family  life. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  in  texts  about  prostitutes  having  tea  is  often  contrasted  with  drinking  alcohol, 
contrasting  metaphorically  family  life  and  prostitution.  The  prostitute's  self-consciousness  was  directly  tied  with  the  clouding 
of  the  mind  by  alcohol.  Therefore,  tea  and  alcohol  are  often  present  at  the  same  time,  placing  the  heroine  in  the  situation  of 
symbolic  choice  between  family  life  and  the  status  of  a  prostitute.  Thus  Khrystia,  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  gendarme 
Knysh,  tries  out  both  the  role  of  housewife  and  prostitute,  gradually  leaning  towards  the  latter.  This  situation  is  symbolically 
realized  in  the  simultaneous  drinking  of  tea  and  rum: 

A  BBenepi  Xpncin  yflBox  3  KHMiueM  y>Ke  poannBann  nai.  nnniiJKa  poMy  CTonna  na  CToni.  Khmuj  pas  no  pas 
niflriMBaB  3  nei'  y  cbIm  I  6e3  Toro  reMHnfi  craKan.  [...]  Tennmii  nati,  npnalTHa  po3MOBa  I  rpinn,  I  Becennnn  Ti.  OflMH  pa3, 
Konn  BOHa  npociarna  pyxy  flo  nnniiJKM,  mo6  co6i  y  naiit  Hanmn,  in  3flanocn,  nane  cmhc  KonicHMKOBe  nnpe  3 
3a>KMypeHMMM  OHMMa  BnrnsHyno  3-3a  nnniiJKM.  Bona  crpycHynacfi  I  nnnyria  poMy  binbiije,  hum  rpeba.^^ 

The  interruption  of  Khrystia  and  Protsenko  (with  whom  she  is  already  in  love)  drincing  tea  together  (here,  symbolic  of 
family  life)  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  the  drunken  Dovbnia,  Protsenko’s  friend,  thus  also  acquires  symbolic  meaning.. 

Khrystia's  entrusion  into  someone  else's  family  often  destroys  the  latter:  thus  because  of  her,  Zahnybida  kills  his  wife 
Olena,  and  Kolisnyk,  tormented  by  the  thought  of  the  necessity  of  leaving  Khrystia  at  least  briefly  to  see  his  wife,  soon 
commits  suicide.  Something  similar,  by  the  way,  befalls  Zola’s  Nana:  she  leads  to  ruin  or  corruption  the  families  she  comes 
in  touch  with — everything  ends  with  either  the  loss  of  social  prestige,  or  financial  ruin,  or  death. 

The  family  aspect  of  the  plot  is  also  tied  to  the  heroine's  periodic  refiections  on  her  own  fate  as  a  poviia  and  even  the 
word’s  etymology  and  meaning,  considered  an  antonym  of  berehynia,  the  mistress  protecting  the  house: 

rioHyBanocn  —  neivia  iti  Micqn  Taxoro,  neMac  xyrxa  Harpiroro!  noBia...  rioBia...  ax  Birep  BicTbca  no  nonro,  ax 
nrnpa  Hocmbca  no  Biipy,  rax  Bona  no  SinoMy  CBlry.^^ 

Or: 

«HeMae  niaoro  piflHoro,  flo  aoro  6  a  npaxnnnnacb,  iqo  6  Meae  npnBlrano,  rpino.  HeMae  Toro,  npo  mo  6  a 
cxasana:  oqe  moc  I  hIxto  liioro  He  oflHlMe  Biq  Mene.  Bee  ay>xe,  I  a  ay>xa.  ?tx  ra  besnapaa  nraqa,  aomyca  Biq 
flepeBMHM  flO  flepeBMHM,  Biq  riaxa  flO  rinxa,  qe  6  sobaaaTM  ay>xe  rHisflo  I  nepecMfliia  b  MOMy  Hia  TeMHy”^'' 

Although  within  the  paradigm  of  the  family  the  prostitute  is  frequently  put  in  an  analogous  place  with  the  wife,  she  is 
also  quite  often  compared  to  a  child  and  given  infantile  features.  Writers  themselves  have  given  as  a  reason  for  this  the 
observation  that  a  prostitute’s  psychological  development  is  often  arrested  at  the  time  of  her  first  seduction.^'’  Myrnyi 
manages  to  sustain  through  the  end  of  the  novel  the  reader’s  impression  of  Khyrstia’s  infantile  nature  and  the  tone  of  purity 
and  innocence  with  which  the  novel  had  opened.  This  is  achieved  primarily  by  means  of  the  interior  monologue  of  the 
character  in  question  and  through  indirect  free  speech,  as  well  as  through  the  narrative's  fabula.  Thus,  Khrystia’s  childlike 
quality  is  emphasized  by  the  situations  when  she  is  overcome  with  joy,  “like  a  child,”  upon  receiving  the  new  boots  bought  for 
her  in  the  city  by  her  father,  while  the  father  himself  was  found  dead  on  his  way  home.  It  is  also  implied  by  the  episode  when 
visiting  her  ailing  mother  she  does  not  stay  with  her  for  the  evening,  but  runs  with  her  girlfriends  to  spy  on  the  boys.  In 
Myrnyi’s  text,  the  prostitutes  (Khrystia,  Mar’ia,  Maryna)  are  frequently  compared  to  children  in  moments  of  tears,  despair, 
play,  or  joy.  Their  male  clients  carry  them  in  their  arms  and  hold  them  “like  babies”;  Khrystia  calls  Kolisnyk  her  daddy: 
(papasha,  tatus’,  tatochko). 

Narratives  about  prostitutes  also  underscore  the  tragic  contradiction  between  prostitution  and  motherhood.  Examples 
of  this  conflict  can  be  found  already  in  the  Romantic  plots  about  pokrytky,  and  later  in  realist  stories  about  abandoned 
women  killing  their  own  children  (Varka  in  Myrnyi’s  “Lykhyi  poputav,”  Vasylyna  in  Nechui-Levyts’kyi’s  “Burlachka”).  One  also 
finds  instances  of  abortion  (as  in  Marta's  unintentional  abortion  in  Poviia),  neglect,  and  frequently  death  of  the  child  (Tolstoy’s 
Resurrection,  Zola’s  Nana). 

5.  MONEY 

If  prostitution  is  love  for  sale,  then  it  is  understandable  that  money  acquires  a  wide  range  of  functions  in  the  text  and 
is  conceptualized  on  several  levels.  In  narratives  about  prostitutes  an  episode  of  a  prostitute  refusing  money  often  acquires 
special  importance,  as  does  an  offer  of  sex  for  free  or  a  request  that  the  pimp  or  the  client  safeguard  her  money  at  his  own 
place.^®  Money  acquires  a  symbolic  and  ritual  dimension,  and  comes  to  correlate  with  other  realia  that  acquire  such  a 
symbolic  dimension. 

On  the  level  of  composition  money  plays  the  role  of  the  plot’s  main  driving  “spring”  in  Myrnyi’s  novel. Khrystia 
Prytyka’s  path  to  the  city  begins  with  the  five  rubles  taken  from  the  dead  Pylyp  Prytyka  by  Hryts’ko  Suprunenko,  and  which 
the  young  woman  has  to  repay  through  work.  Khrystia’s  first  arrest  also  taces  place  because  of  money,  namely,  a  large  bank 
note  Zahnybida  gave  her  to  buy  her  silence  (in  a  state  of  excitement,  Zahnybida,  filled  with  desire  for  the  lovely  Khrystia,  kills 
his  aged  wife,  with  Khrystia  as  witness).  Khrystia's  last  “sugar  daddy,”  Kolisnyk,  meets  his  death  because  of  embezzlement 
of  the  zemstvo  treasury;  after  this,  she  becomes  a  streetwalker.  Even  at  the  closing  of  the  novel,  over  the  already  dead 
Khrystia,  the  peasants  talk  about  money. 

The  ritual  function  of  money  is  conceptualized  in  the  novel  both  on  the  level  of  action  and  of  symbol.  First  of  all,  the 
opposition  between  the  country  and  the  city  is  actualized  again.  In  this  intance  it  is  interpreted  not  in  the  aspect  of 
morality/immorality,  but  of  hard  work  vs.  commercialism,  creating  an  opposition  between  the  commercialized  city  and  the 
hard-working  village.  Thus,  Khrystia's  friend  Maryna  (the  novel’s  anti-heroine),  in  answering  the  question  if  she  liked  the  city, 
uses  a  “financial”  simile: 

„MeHi?  Kona  6  xro  flaeaB  coma/o  pybnie  I  exasae:  xaflaa,  Mapaao,  aopod  la  aqa  3H0By  y  ceno — He  niiuna  6! 
I  He  nifly...  Hixona!  Hixona!» — rpaioHa  onaiaa  I  ycMixaioHacb  porxeeaMa  ycraivia,  TopoxTlna  Mapaaa^® 

As  we  can  see,  even  the  actional  code  of  her  behavior  during  the  answer  reminds  the  reader  of  features 
characteristic  of  cocottes  or  prostitutes  (in  her  eyes  and  mouth).  Similarly,  at  the  end  of  the  novel  one  of  the  characters 
makes  the  following  statement  over  Khrystia’s  dead  body,  „y  ceni  poboia,  a  y  ropoql — xoMeppin.”^®  Khrystia  and  Mar’ia,  in 
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contrast  to  from  Maryna,  leave  their  money  with  their  “sugar  daddies”  for  safekeeping,  trusting  them — which  is  supposed  to 
connote  the  selflessness  of  their  love  and  their  unspoiled  consciousness. 

If  money  in  the  novel  becomes  the  universal  symbol  of  commercialization  of  human  relations,  a  local  symbol  of  this 
kind  in  Myrnyi's  novel  is  embodied  by  the  image  of  the  Jew.  It  must  be  noted  at  the  outset  that  Myrnyi  interprets  this  image 
not  on  the  level  of  nationality  or  ethnicity,  or  religion;  it  is  only  the  social  role  of  a  shopkeeper  and  a  tavern  keeper.  An 
example  of  this  kind  can  be  found  in  a  fragment  of  the  novel  in  which  Jews  are  mentioned  not  along  with  representatives  of 
other  ethnic  groups,  but  along  with  other  social  groups  in  a  representation  of  social  stratification: 

He  re  y  MicTi:...TaM  ocennnncb  niofln  ne  nonboeoi  npapi  —  rpenKocii  ra  xjiibopobn,  a  zopodcbKoi  — 

peMicHMKM,  Kynpi,  KpaMapi,  nann  —  bochhI  m  neBOCHHi,  cny>Kami  m  ne  cny)KaLni,  —  b  npMyriKax  I  6e3  npMynoK, 

B  flopornx  caerax  I  b  Apannx  Sanaxonax...  Bee  re  >KMBe  TinbKM  na  rpoiui,  Bce  re  xynye,  mo  noTpiSno  flnn  >KMTTn,  a 

He  CBOiMM  pyKaMM  flo6yBae.^“ 

It  is  this  interpretation  that  allowed  Myrnyi  to  link  the  character  of  the  Jew  and  that  of  the  prostitute  and  to  draw  an 
analogy  between  them.  Already  in  his  novel  Khiba  revut’  voty  iak  iasla  povni,  the  narrative  voice  in  the  story  of  the  prostitute 
lavdoshka,  Chipka’s  future  mother-in-law,  states, 

SHaioHM  Kpaci  CBOiM  plHy,  BOHa  Topryaana  Heio,  hk  >Kud  KpaMOM,  He  nponycxaioHM  cnynaio  aipBajM 

HaMbinbiije. 

An  interesting  detail:  both  times  when  Khrystia  asks  a  Jewish  man  for  employment  (the  first,  when  she  is  still  in  her 
best  physical  form,  is  as  a  singer  and  a  “harpist”;  the  second  when  in  her  worst  form  sick  with  syphilis,  is  for  simple  menial 
work),  she  does  not  use  her  real  name.  Symbolically  she,  as  it  were,  sells  it  too.  In  both  cases  Myrnyi  brings  the  heroine  into 
the  narrative  under  an  assumed  name,  creating  an  intrigue  for  the  reader  and  forcing  him  to  guess  who  this  allegedly  new 
character  is  and  why  she  appears  here.  As  a  “harpist”  Khrystia  uses,  as  it  were,  a  stage  name,  the  classic  prostitute  name 
Natasha.  And  as  a  maidservant  she  is  called  “rohozhka”  (‘sack  cloth’ — because  she  covers  her  face,  disfigured  by  syphilis, 
with  a  cloth).  Myrnyi  even  brings  Jews  into  the  last  moment  of  Khrystia's  life:  having  lost  her  beauty,  health,  and  savings  in 
the  city,  the  heroine  decides  to  return  to  the  village,  and  having  arrived  freezes  to  death  next  to  her  parents'  house,  now  sold 
to  a  Jewish  man  who  runs  a  tavern.^' 

6.  PROSTITUTION  AND  VIOLENCE 

A  peculiar  thematization  in  the  texts  about  prostitution  is  given  to  strategies  of  power  and  the  violence  associated  it 
both  physical  and  moral.  The  simple  form  of  physical  violence  is  beating.  Prostitutes  are  beaten  in  Maupassant’s 
“Mademoiselle  Fifi,”  in  Zola’s  Nana,  in  the  works  of  many  Russian  authors  (Kuprin’s  Pit,  Gorky’s  “Once  in  the  Fall,”  etc.).  In 
Myrnyi’s  novel  Mar’ia  suffers  a  cruel  beating  by  a  moskal’.  The  most  extreme  form  of  violence  is  murder  (Zahnybida  because 
of  Khrystia  kills  his  own  wife)  and  suicide  (Khrystia’s  lover  Kolisnyk,  unwilling,  after  embezzling  the  zemsfvo  treasury,  to  let 
the  case  reach  the  courts,  kills  himself).  But  much  more  prevalent  in  the  text  is  the  so-called  “legal”  violence,  exercised  upon 
the  blameless  prostitute  by  the  state  mechanisms  of  the  courts,  the  police  and  organs  of  power  more  generally.  Thus  it  is 
through  the  vo/osf’that  Khrystia’s  mother  is  informed  that  the  girl  must  go  into  employment  at  Ulas  Zahnybida’s;  it  is  from  the 
volost’ that  people  come  to  find  out  why  poor  Khrystia  is  in  possession  of  a  fifty-ruble  note.  After  Kolisnyk’s  suicide  Khrystia  is 
taken  to  the  police  office,  where  the  gendarme  Knysh,  using  the  weight  of  his  position,  forces  her  to  have  sex  (she  even  does 
a  strip  show  for  him)  as  a  payment  for  setting  her  free.  Every  criminal  or  financial  threat  experienced  by  the  heroine  forces 
her  to  pay  with  her  own  body,  the  only  universal  currency  in  the  world  where  power  is  in  the  hands  of  men. 

7.  PROSTITUTION  AND  REALISM 

One  manifestation  of  “documentary’  intent  in  plots  concerning  prostitutes  is  their  presentation  of  the  heroine’s  “true 
story”.  The  content  itself,  full  of  details  on  the  harshness  of  life,  the  circumstances  of  narration  (the  telling  of  the  story  to  a 
writer,  a  reporter,  a  policeman — representatives  of  an  objective  point  of  view),  work  in  favor  of  the  reality  effect.®^  A  classical 
example  can  be  found  in  Maupassant’s  story  “Odyssey  of  a  Prostitute”:  the  writer-narrator  saves  a  prostitute  from  the  police, 
and  she  tells  him  her  story:  the  seduction,  the  road  to  the  city,  her  wanderings.  Her  first  decent  client  suddenly  dies  at  a 
restaurant  over  dessert,  and  she  is  charged  with  murder.  A  similar  situation  can  be  found  in  Franko’s  story  “Soichyne  krylo.” 
There  a  woman  tells  her  life  story  of  a  prostitute  in  the  form  of  a  ietter,  from  which  the  hero  iearns  about  all  her  men.  Panas 
Myrnyi  uses  a  peculiar  form  of  representing  the  realness  and  truthfulness  of  the  story,  namely,  the  telling  of  it  by  a  woman  to 
a  woman.  This  case  is  notable,  since  the  prostitute’s  story  about  her  downfall,  which  forms  the  very  core  of  this  topos,  is 
usually  presented  to  a  male  client  who  looks  in  this  story  for  erotic  stimulation  and  desires  to  take  advantage  of  the  heroine 
morally.^®  A  prostitute  usually  invents  a  cliche  story,  especially  about  the  moments  connected  to  her  first  downfall.  By 
contrast,  Khrystia  does  not  tell  any  of  the  characters  anything  about  her  life.  One  can  guess  why:  Myrnyi,  to  maintain  the 
realist  conventions,  would  have  had  to  force  the  heroine  to  lie,  and  therefore  reconcile  herself  to  being  a  prostitute — whereas 
Khrystia,  although  she  frequently  thinks  of  herself  as  a  woman  without  a  stable  home,  internally  does  not  accept  this  role.  At 
one  point  she,  having  spied  on  the  amorous  play  of  Protsenko  and  Pystyna  Ivanivna,  looks  for  a  pretext  to  recount  this  to  her 
older  friend  “Mar’ia,”  and  having  related  it,  herself  becomes  a  listener  of  a  story  of  downfall  told  to  her  by  Mar’ia  herself.  In 
the  novel  this  story  has  a  prospective  function,  for  in  a  summary  form  it  sketches  for  the  reader  Khrystia’s  own  fate,  which 
would  follow  a  similar  path. 

8.  CONCLUSION 

The  conceptualization  of  the  prostitution  topos  in  Panas  Myrnyi’s  work  cannot  be  unlinked  from  the  stereotype  of  the 
suffering  woman,  inherited  by  Ukrainian  realism  from  the  previous  era  and  the  works  of  Shevchenko  and  Marko  Vovchok. 
Franko  gradually  rids  himself  of  this  stereotype  (see  his  “Dlia  domashn’oho  ohnyshcha”^'*),  and  Vynnychenko  ironizes  and 
thereby  destroys  it.®'’  In  the  era  of  realism  the  prostitute  becomes  a  peculiar  mirror  of  the  process  of  modernization  of  the 
Ukrainian  nation,  the  proletarization  of  the  peasantry,  and  the  capitalization  of  daily  life.  She  found  herself  at  the  crossroads 
of  limits  and  boundaries:  spatial  (between  the  city  and  the  country);  temporal  (between  serfdom  and  hired  labor);  social  (the 
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formation  of  a  new  social  stratification);  and  cultural.  Due  to  her  liminal  status,  the  prostitute  becomes  the  ideal  object  for 
representation  by  a  realist. 
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